Celluloid Blackboard: The Impact of World War II Training Films on the Post-War 
Civilian Instructional Film Industry 


As America entered World War II, the government needed a way to quickly train 
civilians for military duty. The perfect medium emerged: film. Training fdms were a 
standardized way to teach soldiers topics spanning from military courtesy to syphilis 
prevention to brutal hand-to-hand-combat. The Army claimed “that men can learn in 
three weeks through proper use of instructional fdm what would otherwise take thirteen 
weeks to learn.” 

The Army’s use of film for educational purposes did not go unnoticed by progressive 
educators. In 1946, Charles F. Hoban’s guidebook Movies That Teach encouraged 
schools and teachers to use film as an instructional tool in the classroom. The schools 
caught on quickly, and film production companies in the Midwest worked overtime to 
meet the high demand. For twenty-five years, Chicago stood as the nation’s capital of 
educational and instructional film production - housing famous production companies 
like Coronet and Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 

The central question of this project: what was the impact of WWII training films on the 
post-war civilian industry of instructional film production? This project will provide 
some much needed research to the field by examining the relationship between military 
training films and instructional films in a number of ways. How did the government’s 
surplus of film supplies - such as cameras, 16 mm film stock and projectors - lay the 
foundations for a boom in 16 mm film production and exhibition following the war? 

How did individual filmmakers involved in the Army Signal Corps move into the 
instructional film industry after the war. What formal and aesthetic techniques do WWII 
military training films and post-war instructional films share? 

One of the main drives of this project is to make up for the lack of research done on 
training films and post-war instructional films, before it is too late. Most studies about 
WWII training films tend to look at it in terms of the careers of Hollywood giants like 
Darryl F. Zannuck, Frank Capra, and John Ford, all of whom worked on training films 
during the war. None of the research I have come in contact with, however, has 
thoroughly discussed the training films in terms of the film crews of the Signal Corps 
who went into Midwestern industrial and educational filmmaking, not into Hollywood 
production, after the war. There is much research needed in the field of post-war 
educational filmmaking as well. The publication of Ken Smith’s Mental Hygiene in 1999 
was the first serious study of post-war instructional films ever written, but by no means 
covered the full range of complexities of the field. 

Furthermore, the research is urgent. Many fil mm akers who worked at instructional film 
companies like Coronet, EBF, and Centron and participated in the Army Signal Corps are 
already deceased. Those who remain are leaving us quickly. Melvin C. Waskin and Ted 
Peshak of Coronet and Russ Mosser of Centron have all agreed to participate in 
interviews this su mm er about their experiences in the educational film industry and 



World War II. It is crucial that this research project be carried out soon; these three men, 
all over age 80, may not be in a position to talk in years to come. 

Similarly, the training and instructional fdms themselves have suffered a high death rate. 
Many schools cleaned out their closets of instructional films without any thoughts of 
preservation. Archives like the Prelinger Archive, the Archive of the American Factual 
Film, the George Eastman House, and the UCLA Film and Television Archive have 
preserved some, but not nearly enough of these films. In researching and documenting 
these rarely studied films, I hope to encourage academics, archivists, and preservations to 
take military training and instructional films more seriously and to make the preservation 
of them more of a priority. 

I have been interested in war films and the relationship between war and cinema since I 
was in high school. This past fall, I became interested in educational and instructional 
films produced in Chicago after interviewing Ken Smith, who was presenting a series of 
educational films at the Gene Siskel Film Center. My research this summer will pull 
together these interests and also positively contribute to the academic field of film studies 
- a discipline that I am very passionate about. After graduating from Northwestern, I 
hope to pursue a Ph.D. in film studies and to devote my professional life to teaching, 
researching, and writing about film. 

I am also interested in the history and contexts surrounding the production of military 
training films and instructional films. In summer 2002,1 conducted hour-long digital 
video interviews with over a dozen World War II veterans for the Veteran’s History 
Project, sponsored by the Library of Congress. My involvement with the project was 
self-financed and through it I learned much about the war, as well as how to conduct an 
interview. The interviews I conduct with Mr. Waskin, Mr. Peshak, and Mr. Mosser will 
also be recorded on digital video and ultimately stored at the Library of Congress, 
preserving their testimonies forever. 

I will reside in Evanston this summer, allowing me to access the Northwestern Library, 
the University of Chicago Library - which houses the invaluable William Benton papers 
of Encyclopedia Britannica Films - and the educational filmmakers who were employed 
in Chicago and still reside in the area. I will be able to view many of the instructional 
and educational films that are necessary to my research over the internet through the 
Prelinger Archive and I can order more on video from the distributor “Something Weird,” 
however, I will have to travel to the George Eastman House in Rochester, New York in 
order to view certain military training films. Also, I will travel to Lawrence, Kansas in 
order to interview Russell Mosser of Centron and to examine documents on Centron that 
are housed in the University of Kansas Library. I will be able to stay with my family, 
who live in Kansas City, for the time that I am in Kansas. 

The research accumulated through close viewings of the films, analysis of print 
documents relating to the films, and first hand oral histories by surviving filmmakers will 
be compiled into an approximately 50-75 page (typed, double-spaced) article that will 
also be adapted as a conference paper. 



Project Timeline 


Entire Duration: 

June 20, 2003 - September 20, 2003 (13 weeks) 

Research Dates: 

June 20 - July 1 Kansas Research: interview Russell Mosser; study Centron 
documents at University of Kansas Library; closely view 
instructional films preserved by the Prelinger Archive over the 
internet. 

July 2 - July 20 Evanston/Chicago Research: interview Ted Peshak and Melvin C. 

Waskin; study William Benton papers and documents on 16 mm 
educational films at University of Chicago; study historical context 
at Northwestern University Library; view more instructional films 
over the internet and on video; view military training films on 
video. 

July 21 - July 23 New York Research: View important military training films 
preserved at George Eastman House in Rochester, 

July 24 - August 1 Chicago Research: Complete remaining research needed to write 
article. 

Writing Deadlines 

August 10 Paper outline 

September 1 First Draft 

September 10 Second Draft 


September 20 


Completed Article 



